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LA CHINOISE — BUST BY CARPEAUX, GIFT 
OF MRS. E. CRANE CHADBOURNE 


“LA CHINOISE” 


NE of the most important objects in 
Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne’s recent 
gift to the Museum is the original 
plaster bust by Jean Baptiste Carpeaux 
called “La Chinoise.” It is famous.in its 
own right though it was originally the 
model for the figure of Asia in the 
Fountain of the Observatory, Luxembourg 
Gardens, Paris. The story of the erection 
of the fountain is the history of “La 
Chinoise” also, and deserves recounting: 
Davioud, the Inspector of Architecture 
in Paris, had conceived a plan for a foun- 
tain in the Luxembourg Gardens, which he 
wished to have carried out under his direc- 
tions and according to his specifications. 
For this purpose he resolved to hire the 
best sculptors in France. His ideas were 
definite. There must be a sphere represent- 
ing the earth, upheld by figures represent- 
ing the four main divisions of the earth; 


there must be horses and dolphins at the 
base of the fountain, and the surface of the 
globe must be decorated with bas-reliefs 
He offered Car. s.ux twenty-five thousand 
francs to execute he figures supporting the 
globe, and to he allotted twenty- 
four thousand fi. s for the work on the 
horses and dolphin. Legrain was promised 
seven thousand for :nodeling the reliefs on 
the surface of the sphere. 

The consternation of Carpeaux is easy to 
imagine. “I cannot bear it,” he wrote to 
a friend, “to commence for the hundred 
thousandth time those four caryatides 
stupidly supporting a globe. It will have 
the appearance of a huge chandelier.” 
Nevertheless the twenty-five thousand 
francs spoke loudly in favor of his accept- 
ing the undertaking. After several months 
of indecision he came upon a solution of his 
problem. He thought one day that he 
heard Galileo say to him: “Listen. The 
earth rotates!” When he had pondered this 
enigmatic statement, Carpeaux suddenly 
realized that even in so outworn a theme 
he might incorporate his love of motion. He 
designed the four figures of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, so that they seemed 
to be turning slowly with the turning earth. 

In the final work a number of modifica- 
tions were apparent. The head of the figure 
of Asia, has lost some of the fine ruggedness 
that distinguishes the bust from which it 
was modeled. “La Chinoise” was exhib- 
ited in the Exposition, Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, in 1894 and in the Exposition 


‘au Jeu de Paume (Tuileries) in 1912. It 


was purchased at a sale of Carpeaux’s 
works which remained in his studio after 


his death. J. MacD. 


INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL 
\ industrial art school for Chicago 


has long been under consideration 
by Chicago men of vision both in 
the art and business worlds. The Associ:- 
tion of Arts and Industry and the Art 
Institute are now coéperating to make this 
project an actuality. A campaign recent!) 


begun by the Association of Arts and In- - 


dustry for $100,000 for a school has given 
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fiew impetus to the movement. The fol- 
lowing have subscribed up to this time: 
Deere & Company, Moline, Ill., 
Swift & Company, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Pelouze Manufacturing Company, 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
Regan Printing House, 
Great Lakes Wall Paper Mills, 
Karpen Brothers, 
J. Milhening, Inc., 
Meyercord & Company, 
Western Clock Company, La Salle, IIl., 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Commercial Wall Paper Mills, 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company, 
Showers Brothers Company, Bloomington, 
Indiana, 
Charles L. Hutchinson, 
The Chicago Daily News, 
Crane & Company, 
Henry C. Lytton & Sons, 
Martin A. Ryerson, 
Charles H. Swift. 


It is planned to take advantage of the or- 
ganization already found in the School of 
the Art Institute. The general elementary 
Or first year courses now being given here 

re such as should be covered in an indus- 
foundation for 
Specialized work. All that is really needed 
to develop an industrial school under the 
Wing of the School of the Institute is more 
Studio space, more equipment, and more 
Specially trained instructors. The crafts 
Which are already taught in the School 
could then be carried further and related 
more closely to the industries. The re- 
lationship between the School and the 
industries could also be furthered by the 
creating of fellowships and working scholar- 
ships as well as cash scholarships for tal- 
ented students. By means of working schol- 
arships, partially trained students would 
enter the industries and get first hand 
knowledge of the conditions existing there. 

In the light of these plans a new compila- 
tion by Charles R. Richards, the able 


idirector of Cooper Union, entitled Art in 


Industry, is of especial significance. This 
book is the report of an industrial art sur- 


vey conducted under the auspices of The 


National Society for Vocational Education 


“Sand the Department of Education of New 


MODEL FOR CARPEAUX’S FOUNTAIN OF THE 
OBSERVATORY SHOWING FIGURE OF Asia 
FOR WHICH OUR BUST WAS A STUDY 


York State. Although the survey is based 
largely on New York industries, the condi- 
tions set forth are rather typical of Chicago 
and in the absence of a similar survey for 
Chicago must serve our purposes for the 
present. The fact that the conclusions 
given are based on actual conditions is in- 
valuable. 

At the outset it will be found that the 
industrial art situation is a sort of trian- 
gular affair in which the art forces are lined 
up at one angle—the designer, the school, 
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NATURE CONTEMPLATING THE SOURCE OF 
LIFE—SCULPTURE BY EVELYN B, LONGMAN 
BATCHELDER IN ALUMNI EXHIBITION 


and the museum (which in our country 
must make up for our lack of artistic 
traditions and atmosphere); the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, and the salesman form 
the second angle; and the consumer or the 
layman, the third. The reaction of these 
forces on each other present a complex 
situation—one that involves many dif- 
ficulties and much social and economic ad- 
justment. 

Mr. Richards sums up the situation as it 
exists, in our country. “We assumed our 
place as a nation,” he says, “practically at 
the time of the industrial revolution. We 
had no artistic traditions except those of 
the mother countries where the old order 
was shortly to change to the new. Further- 
more the material needs of life absorbed all 
the energies of our people. As we expanded 
and became prosperous the genius of 
leadership was absorbed in the develop- 
ment of our natural resources.” He latter 


points out that “however sympathetically 
schools and industry face the problem of 
practical coéperation, it is too much to ex- 
pect that we can achieve any sudden great 
advance in American industrial art. The 
quality of European designs, evolved by 
workers who have subjected themselves to 
a training far more serious than that gener- 
ally undertaken by American youth, the 
artistic traditions of the old world that 
make both for unconscious education and 
higher aesthetic standards, the prestige of 
European creations, the fact that Europe 
contains in varied forms most of the orig- 
inal source material relied upon so largely 
by manufacturers—all indicate that Ameri- 
can progress toward self-sufficiency can be 
but gradual and can be achieved only by 
vigorous and concerted effort.” 

As a result of his survey of actual condi- 
tions, he found that our art industries most 
highly developed from the point of view of 
the quality of the designs employed are 
those which have to do with women’s wear 
and contributory textiles, and the graphic 
arts. The demand for novelty and variety 
is greater in these industries than those 
which have to do with the household arts 
group. He points out that the genius of 
America in industry is quantity production 
and to raise the artistic level of this great 
middle field is our main problem. 

The necessity of studying the local 
situation is brought out when he says, “ob- 
viously it would be a mistake to set up 
machinery to train large numbers of workers 
where the field can absorb but a few.” 

He holds that the financial coéperation 
of the manufacturers is needed in making 
possible more specialized training. This, 
he says, can be done by the donation of 
special equipment (as has already been the 
case in the jewelry and printing arts de- 
partments of our own school), by the con- 
tributions for salaries of special instructors, 
or by liberal provisions for scholarships. 

In the average art school existing in this 
country, he shows the need of a higher qual- 
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ity of youth, of better opportunities for 
selection and better methods of selection 
of the student material, of higher material 
rewards and a more recognized and digni- 
fied status for designers, of the right condi- 
tions for the development of exceptional 
artists, and of the selection of persons of 
superior ability and experience for instruc- 
tors. But the key to the whole situa- 
tion is summed up in the last sentence of 
his book. ‘When once the idea reaches 
pur consciousness as a people that a finer 
quality of art in America constitutes for us 
a national need, we may hope for a steady 
and continuous advance that will bring us 
in time to an art worthy of the ideals of 
American democracy.” M. B. W. 


SANO DI PIETRO 


N the cover of this BULLETIN is re- 
O produced the painting, “Madonna 
and Child with Saints,” by Sano di 

Pietro which, recently lent to the Museum 
by Martin A. Ryerson, has been hung in 
the Ryerson Gallery of Old Masters, Room 
$31. This painting was described by Osvald 
Sirén and Maurice W. Brockwell in a 
catalogue of a loan exhibition of Italian 
primitives held at the F. E. Kleinberger 
Galleries in November, 1917, as follows: 
The Virgin, seen nearly in full face with 
her head leaning towards the Child, whose 
weight she supports on her right arm, wears 


rich, gold-embroidered robes. On the left 


/is St. Jerome, and on the right St. Ber- 


nardino. Above are four angels whose 
‘heads are lit with flames of fire. The heads 
of the figures are nimbed against a gold 
ground, and those of the Virgin and Child 
are incised with letters.” 

In view of the present tendency toward 
the decorative in contemporary painting, 
this Sienese painting has more than a purely 
historical interest. Its flow of line, preci- 
sion of drawing, lack of modeling, delicate 
colors, and extensive use of gold both in the 
background and in ornamental details, such 
as the all-over pattern in the Child’s gar- 
nent, differentiate it from the works of the 
other schools of this period exemplified in 
this same gallery. That delight in sump- 


DRAWING BY JAMES E. FRASER IN SECOND 
RETROSPECTIVE ALUMNI EXHIBITION 


tuousness and in design for its own 
sake which the Sienese inherited from the 
East was used by them to express the reli- 
gious traditions of the West. Sienese paint- 
ing never lost its own identity and never 
became Gothic. It preserved during the 
short period in which it flowered a certain 
exotic oriental quality, never succumbing 
to that passion for modeling which so col- 
ored the painting of all other Italian art 
centers. To the end it clung tenaciously 
to “a hieratic sumptuousness and dignity, 
religious emotion expressed in graceful line 
and rich, bright color””—ideals which Duccio 
in the thirteenth century derived from the 
Byzantine miniaturists, and Simone Mar- 
tini carried to a more perfect expression. 

Sano di Pietro’s period was from 1405 to 
1480, the century following Simone Mar- 
tini and the golden age of Sienese art. He 
belongs rather to the Renaissance of Sie- 
nese painting with Giovanni di Paolo who is 
represented in the Ryerson Collection by a 
series of six panels on the Life of John the 
Baptist. A book on Sano di Pietro by 
Emile Gaillard will add to our knowledge 
of this painter. 
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STAGE MODEL BY LOUISE VAN VOORHIS 
ARMSTRONG IN ALUMNI EXHIBITION 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Ts Second Retrospective Exhibi- 


tion by Former Students and In- 
structors of the School of the Art 
Institute will be shown in the east galleries 
until January 21. The loyalty and coépera- 
tion of the Alumni has made this exhibition 
noteworthy. It would seem that the under- 
lying motive of the exhibitors was to share 
their achievements and the results of their 
experiments with their former schoolmates 
and fellow artists rather than to bid for the 
approval of the layman. There are 696 
works in the exhibition, of which 85 are 
applied arts; 20, architecture; 288, graphic 
arts; 247, paintings; and 54, sculpture. 
While the high quality of the work of 
former students in the field of painting and 
sculpture has aways been recognized, it is 
the development of some of the younger 
men which lends particular interest to the 
exhibition. The black and white gallery is 
especially interesting. When color is in- 
troduced in the graphic arts two types of 
work result, that of a decorative and imag- 
inative nature exemplified by Milo Win- 
ter in illustration and R. Fayerweather Bab- 
cock in advertising and that of a more 
realistic nature in which character inter- 
pretation is the main consideration, such as 
is found in the covers of Orson Lowell or 
the illustrations of Dean Cornwell. The 
portraits by Neysa McMein and Harvey 
Dunn, both of whom are better known for 
their illustrations, show the inevitable 


movement of the pictorialist toward un- 
conquered fields. 

In the field of the decorative arts where 
conditions have not been so propitious 
fewer artists have sought expression. What 
they have achieved is therefore all the 
more worthy of notice. 

The inclusion in the exhibition of the 
works of instructors and advanced students 
now in the School connects the present 
with the past, the whole reflecting the 
ideals for which the School has always 
stood. Many of the former instructors are 
represented, among whom were Duveneck, 
Sorolla, Mucha, McEwen, Douglas Volk, 
Vanderpoel, Bellows, Hawthorne, Ralph 
Clarkson, Will Foster, Hermon A. Mac- 
Neil, and Randall Davey. Present instruc- 
tors included are Albin Polasek, Leopold 
Seyffert, John Norton, Karl Buehr, and 
others. 

In the painting group are canvases by 
men of such national reputation as Fred- 
erick C. Frieseke, Gardner Symons, Louis 
Betts, Walter Ufer, Oliver Dennett Grover, 
and E. Irving Couse. Among the younger 
men represented are Ross Moffett, Eugene 
Savage, Arthur Covey, C. Bertram Hart- 
man, Abram Poole, Frederic Bartlett, 
Charles E. Kaeselau, Will Howe Foote, and 
Murray Bewley. Certificates of merit were 
awarded by the Alumni Association to Kar! 
Anderson, Jessie Arms Botke, Emil Car!- 
sen, John C. Johansen, Anna Lynch, M. 
Jean McLane, Nevsa McMein, Chauncey 
F. Ryder, and J. Scott Williams. 

Sherry Fry, the sculptor, was awarded 
the William M. R. French Memorial Meda! 
for his “Figure.”” Other sculptors repre- 
sented are George Grey Barnard, Caro! 
Brooks MacNeil, Bessie Potter Vonnoh, 
and Janet Scudder. Certificates of merit 
were given to John David Brcin, Ulric H. 
Ellerhusen, James E. Fraser, Agnes \V. 
Fromen, Sherry Fry, Evelyn Longman 
Batchelder, and Lorado Taft. 

In the graphic arts group the drawings of 
the late Harry I. Stickroth and of James F. 
Fraser, the wood engravings of Gustave 
Baumann and Rudolph Ruzicka, the etcli- 
ings of Troy Kinney, and the illustrations f 
Harvey Dunn, Jules Guerin and Franklin 
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Booth are worthy of attention as well as 
the works of those to whom certificates of 
merit were awarded. This list includes 
Samuel N. Abbott, Dean Cornwell, Oliver 
Herford, Joseph C. Leyendecker, Walt 
Louderback, Orson Lowell, Fred Dana 
Marsh, Allen Philbrick, Eugene F. Savage, 
Albert Sterner, and Lee Sturgess. 

Certificates of merit in the applied arts 
group were awarded to Louise Van Voorhis 
Armstrong, Kate B. and Frederick W. 
Bond, Vinol Hannell, Charles A. Herbert, 
Essie H. Myers, Frederick V. Poole, Mary 
C. Scovel, M. A. Story and A. F. Hurford. 
In architecture certificates were given to 
Jean Hetherington and D. Everett Ward. 

The book and catalogue of the exhibition 
may also be considered one of the artistic 
achievements of the exhibition. It is the 
result of the collaboration of James Cady 
Ewell and Frederick W. Bond, the remi- 
niscences contributed by the Alumni being 
cleverly epitomized by Thomas Wood Ste- 
vens in “The manuscript on gray char- 
coal paper” by an obscure Alumnus. 

The Arts Club Exhibition of works by 
Jean-Louis Forain and Emile Bourdelle in 
Gallery 260 also continues until January 21. 
The selection of two such important French 
artists as these by the Arts Club for their first 


' exhibition at theArt Institute promises that 


the gift of a gallery to this club will add 
appreciably to our special exhibitions. The 
present showing offers an opportunity for 
knowing men whose work has hitherto been 
inadequately represented in Chicago, but 
who hold places of great prominence in 
French art. Forain belonged to that fa- 
mous group of which Manet was the leader, 
but his abilities as a painter were over- 
shadowed by those as a satirist which found 
expression in the graphic arts. It is only 
recently that his painting has received 
attention. His interest in themes of the 
stage, the police court, and of war are illus- 
trated in the paintings shown here. It has 
been difficult to reconcile the pathos ex- 
pressed in his war paintings with the bitter- 
ness of the satire found in his other works. 
lhe group of drawings here exemplifies this 
other side of his genius. A careful study of 
Forain’s work reveals him as a personality 


IN POSE— WATER COLOR BY J. SCOTT 
WILLIAMS IN ALUMNI EXHIBITION 


quite distinct from Daumier, Gavarni, 
Degas, and Toulouse-Lautrec. 

The sculpture of Bourdelle is remarkable 
for the artist’s mastery of his medium. The 
ten examples of his work show that his 
sculpture is subordinated to the ideas he 
wishes to express. The strength of a Her- 
acles, the anguish of genius, the mys- 
tery or grace of youth, the suffering of old 
age—these are the abstract ideas he sets 
forth. His attention is given to modeling or 
to design according to whether it assists him 
in the expression of his idea. Bourdelle has 
established for himself a place of some dis- 
tinction in international art affairs, - pos- 
sessing those qualities of leadership which 
Rodin had. He worked with Rodin for 
fifteen years and it is claimed that his 
teacher felt that in Bourdelle’s work was 
realized some of the things toward which 
he himself had been groping. 

Until January 15 the annual exhibition 
of the Chicago Chapter of the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society of America will be 
held in Gunsaulus Hall. Among the ex- 
hibits are water colors of American Alpine 
flowers by Mrs. Charles Walcott, color 
etchings of plant studies by Mrs. Bertha 
M. Jaques, plant and animal camera stud- 
ies by W. D. Richardson, a collection of 
gourds made by Mrs. Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, and aquariums from the Chicago 
Aquarium Society. 

The exhibition of lithographs by Dau- 
mier, Forain and Gavarni which opens in 
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CHINESE VASE—LUNG-CH’UAN WARE 
LENT BY RUSSELL TYSON 


the Print Rooms January 7 offers an oppor- 
tunity to study the great French satirists. 
These lithographs have additional interest 
in connection with the showing of the 
works by Forain in the Arts Club exhibit. 

On January 20 an exhibition of Chinese 
books under the management of the Cax- 
ton Club will commence in Gunsaulus Hall. 
About the middle of the month the prints 
by Hiroshige in Gallery 47 will be replaced 
by a selection of important Japanese primi- 
tives from the Buckingham Collection. 

The Ballard rugs will continue on view 
during January. 


CHINESE VASE FROM RUSSELL 
TYSON COLLECTION 


N Gallery 5, Case 339, is exhibited an 
important piece of Chinese pottery, the 
rarity of which is appreciated only by 

those who know Chinese pottery as a whole; 


but its beauty and excellence are apparent 
at once even to casual visitors. It is known 
as Lung-ch’uan ware and is made of a fine 
white clay, is heavy in weight, and has a 
“‘celadon” glaze which Chinese connois- 
seurs liken to the delicate green tint of the 
skin of a fresh onion. At the mouth and 
foot of the vase, left uncovered by the 
glaze, a red rim shows, due to the presence 
of iron oxide in the particular clay of which 
this ware is made. This, which is an im- 
portant characteristic, is produced by the 
heat of the kiln when the clay is left un- 
glazed. The glaze, thick and unctuous, and 
subtly delicate in grey-green sea tints, re- 
minds one of beautiful translucent jade. 
Chinese ancients, it is said, were wont to 
compliment these exquisite specimens by 
calling them “false jade vessels.” 

The decoration around the shoulder is a 
dragon, or hydra, modeled with the fingers 
and then applied as “slip” before glazing. 
The base is modeled as a series of conven- 


tionalized lotus leaves. The cover is capped ‘ 
‘with a flame motif. Lung-ch’uan ware 


was made as early as the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1280 A.D.) in the district of Lung- 
ch’uan, Chehkiang province. Few speci- 
mens as fine as this one have come to our 
notice. It is an aristocrat among ceramics. 


NOTES 


RS. CHADBOURNE’S GIF T— 

Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne’ has 

presented the Museum with 
$25,000, the income from which is to be 
used for the maintenance and increase of 
the collections of the Department of 
Decorative Arts. She has also recently 
given thirty-four works of art which are 
enumerated in the Accession list on page 
11, and which will be discussed in detail in 
later numbers of the BuLtetin. In con- 
sideration of these gifts and others Mrs 
Chadbourne has been made a Benefacto: 


of the Museum. 


Metropouitan’s New Winc—Mr 
and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest’s gift of an 
American wing to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum marks a new step in the history of 
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American art museums. According to the 
special bulletin issued by the Metropolitan 
on this subject this project originated with 
the exhibition of early American furniture 
and household art organized by this Mu- 
seum at the time of the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration in 1909. The value of a collec- 
tion of early American art as a national 
asset was realized. The Metropolitan au- 
thorities say that it would “teach the pres- 
ent and future generations of our people 
that the men to whose struggles they owe 
the foundation of the American Common- 
wealth were refined in their taste and by no 
means indifferent to beauty.” 

From the museum’s standpoint the 
housing of this collection in a building and 
in rooms especially constructed for it is of 
particular significance. The unsuitability 
of the conventional museum gallery for the 
installation of such material was realized 
and a building is being erected in which 
“‘the various articles of our early pictorial 
and industrial art can be shown in the en- 
vironment for which they were designed 
and made.” 

In adopting this means of installation the 
Metropolitan has followed a policy used by 
a number of European museums, such as 
the Swiss National Museum at Zurich, the 
National Museum at Munich, and other 
museums in Germany, Sweden, and Den- 
mark; and in our own country by the Es- 
sex Institute at Salem and the Rhode 
Island School of Design at Providence. But 
no American museum has followed as sys- 
tematically and logically the Zurich method 
as the Metropolitan is planning to do. 


Tue Lisrary—The most notable pur- 
chase for the Burnham Library this year 
His a collection in twenty-five volumes of 
the literary and artistic work of the great 
Italian etcher, Giovanni Battista Pira- 
nesi, and of his son, Francesco. The 
plates present Renaissance and Imperial 
Rome. Issued in Rome between 1742 and 
1783, the Opere varie is of the third 

edition, 1757 or later; the Carceri, Trofei 
and Alcune Vedute belong to the second, 
jand the four-volume Antichitd di Roma 
thas the date and qualities of the first. 


The Vedute di 
Roma, while 
lacking the 
second volume, 
includes in its 
eighty-six 
plates some 
really beautiful 
impressions. 
The Roman 
edition does 
not show the 
forced printing 
of the more 
familiar Paris 
edition of 1835. 
The plates are 
in general 
rather darker 
from re-work- 
ing than the 
earliest impres- 
sions; neverthe- 
less the set is a 
prize such as 


few libraries 
possess. 
LA VIERGE A L’OFFRANDE 
es BY BOURDELLE IN ARTS 


CLUB EXHIBITION 
pusTtryY LeEc- 


TuRES—QOn Sunday afternoons during 
January a series of lectures will be given 
in the Club Room at four o’clock under the 
auspices of the Association of Art and In- 
dustry. The following talks will be given: 
January 7, “Printing,” Charles S. Peter- 
son; January 14, “Furniture,” Lionel Rob- 
ertson; January 21, “Art craft needlework,” 
Elizabeth Wells Robertson; January 28, 
‘Interior decoration,” Paul Chalfin. These 
lectures are open to the public. 


Museum Instruction—In response to 
popular demand, a new class in Interior 
Decoration and House Furnishings has been 
formed to begin on January eighth at two- 
thirty. It will meet regularly thereafter on 
Monday afternoons. The other classes in 
the appreciation of art will continue with 
the present schedule. Detailed informa- 
tion regarding these courses will be sent 
upon request. 
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CHANGES oF Ap- 
press—In order 
to facilitate the 
prompt delivery of 
mail, the members 
of the Art Institute 
are earnestly re- 
quested to send 
notification of any 
change in address 
to Guy U. Young, 
Manager, Member- 
ship Department. 


Mr. MacLean’s 
RESIGNATION — 
J. Arthur MacLean, 
Assistant Director 
and Curator of 
Oriental Art, has 
accepted the directorship of the John 
Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis. Mr. 
MacLean enters on his new duties Febru- 
ary 1. Miss Blair, Assistant in Oriental 
Art, has also resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of assistant director of the same insti- 
tution. It is with great regret that we 
accept the resignations of these two valued 
members of our staff. Under their guid- 
ance our sister museum will enter on broad- 
er fields of service. 


Tue Scuoot—John W. Norton has been 
engaged to take charge of the classes in 
portraiture and decorative composition 
which were formerly under the instruction 
of Mr. Stickroth. Mr. Norton was instruc- 


HUNGER— PAINTING BY WALTER UFER IN 
ALUMNI EXHIBITION 


tor in the School 
from I9II to 1920. 


Three prizes 
amounting to $100 
have been offered to 
students for draw- 
ings to be used in 
connection with a 
new moving picture. 
Students have also 
been competing for 
prizes to be awarded 
by a Chicago pub- 
lishing house for 
illustrations for a 
new edition to a 
standard publica- 
tion. In the com- 
petition for a design 
for the certificate of merit in the Alumni 
exhibition the prize was awarded to Mar- 
garet Whittemore. 


Sunpay Eventnc Concerts— Six con- 
certs of chamber music will be given on 
Sunday evenings beginning February 4. 
The dates and performers are given on 
page 12. The admission is 25 cents. 


Ruc CataLocue—A profusely illustrated 
catalogue on the exhibition of Ballard rugs 
has been written by J. Arthur MacLean. 

It is descriptive and particularly relates 
to the designs and color schemes of rugs 
from Asia Minor, Persia and the Caucasus. 
The price is one dollar. 


JAMES F. BALLARD COLLECTION OF ORIENTAL RUGS 
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ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
NoveMBER—DECEMBER, 1922 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 

1 bust, La Chinoise, by Carpeaux. Gift of Mrs. 
E. Crane Chadbourne. 

I painting, portrait of Ella Flagg Young, by Louis 
Betts. Gift of Chicago Normal School. 

Special exhibitions—696 works in the Second 
Retrospective Exhibition of Works by Former 
Students and Instructors of the School’ of the Art 
Institute. Lent by artists and owners. 7 paintings and 
6 drawings by Forain, 10 examples of sculpture by 
Bourdelle, and 1 by Bohdanowicz. Lent by the Arts 


Club. 
WOODEN CAT. GIFT 
Vis BS 1 Venetian mirror, 19 examples of early French wigs. CRANE 
IN ROULLIER COL and Spanish furniture, 2 pairs Renaissance candle CHADSOURNE 
eae holders, 3 eighteenth century decorative paintings. 


Gift of Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne. 
Special exhibitions—111 works in Artists’ Guild exhibition; 21 modern illuminated books lent 
by David G. Joyce and 6 illuminations in Caxton Club exhibition; 24 plates of tapestries lent by 
Ryerson Library. 


Prints AND WaTeR CoLors 

19 engravings—13 by Callot, 3 by Altdorfer, 1 by Binck, 1 by Brosamer. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Jr 

32 etchings by Canaletto. Purchased. 

2 drawings—1 by Manet, 1 by Rodin. Gift of Robert Allerton. 

4 drawings by Gauguin. Gift of Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne. 

13 prints—1 by Legrand, 3 by Fantin-Latour, 2 by Morisot, 1 by Matisse, 1 by Lepére, 1 by 


Pee g ee 1 by Puvis de Chauvannes, 8 by Delacroix, 1 by Rops, 1 by Ribot. Gift of Mrs. 
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Albert Roullier and Miss Alice Roullier for the Albert Roullier Memorial Collection. 
31 prints by Rodolphe Bresdin. Gift of Waiter L. Brewster. 

12 lithographs by Frank Brangwyn. Gift of Mrs. John EF. Jenkins. 

4 etchings by Piranesi. Purchased. 

30 fifteenth century Italian engravings. Lent by a private collector. 


Or1tENTAL ART 


1 pair Chinese candle standards. 1 ancient Egyptian wooden cat. 
Gift of Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne. 

26 examples of Korean pottery, 6 examples of Chinese pottery, 1 
Chinese bronze. Lent by Russell Tyson. 


CLassicaL SECTION 


99 gold and silver classical coins. Gift 
of Martin A. Ryerson. 

2 Roman portraits from Egypt. Gift 
of Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne. 


Tue Liprary 


50 volumes. 41 purchased and 9 pre- 
sented, consisting of 5 on painting, 2 on 
sculpture, 7 on general art and archaeol- 
ROMAN PORTRAIT FROM ogy, 8 on design and applied art, 6 on PTOLEMAIC COIN IN 
EGYPT. GIFT OF MRS. graphic arts, 16 continuations and 6 mis- COLLECTION GIVEN BY 
E. CRANE CHADBOURNE cellaneous. MARTIN A. RYERSON 
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EXHIBITIONS 
JANUARY — JUNE, 1923 

November 15—January 5, inclusive—Early Italian engravings lent by Paul Sachs. 

December 15—January 21, inclusive—(1) Second Retrospective Exhibition of Works by 
Former Students and Instructors of the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
(2) Exhibition of bronzes by Emile Bourdelle and paintings and drawings by Jean- 
Louis Forain under the management of the Arts Club of Chicago. 

December 28—January 15, inclusive—Annual Exhibition of Chicago Chapter of the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society of America. 

January—(1) Loan collection of European and oriental art. (2) Oriental rugs lent by 
James F. Ballard. (3) Manuscripts from the Institute’s Collection. (4) Selected 
group .of Dutch drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. 
(5) English and French drawings recently acquired. (6) Japanese prints from the 
Clarence Buckingham Collection. 

January 7—February 1, inclusive—Lithographs by Daumier, Forain, and Gavarni. 

January 20—March 11, inclusive—Exhibition of ancient and modern Chinese, Tibetan, 
Mongol, and Manchu books under the management of the Caxton Club. 

February 1—March 11, inclusive—(1) Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity. (2) Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the 
management of the Chicago Society of Etchers. , 

March 13—April 30—(1) Lithographs by Fantin-Latour and Redon. (2) The» Albert 
Roullier Memorial Collection of French prints. f 

March 20—April 22, inclusive—(1) Third Annual International Exhibition of Water 
Colors. (2) Photographs by Chicago Camera Club. 

May 1—31, inclusive—(1) Annual Architectural Exhibition. (2) Applied Arts Exhibition, 

May—French portrait engravings of the seventeenth century and etchings by Lépére. 


May 27—June 11, inclusive—Annual Exhibition by students in Art Institute School. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS——-FULLERTON HALL, TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS AT 7 P.M. 


“Little gardens.” Mrs. S. Helena Rosse. } 
“The enjoyment of sculpture.” Henry Turner Bailey. 


2 Lecture: 
9 Lecture: 
16 Lecture: 


Jan. 


23 Concert: 
30 Lecture: 
Feb. 6 Lecture: 


“Chinese sculpture.” J. Arthur MacLean. 
By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
“ Art in harness.” Dr. James Parton Haney. 
“Weaving, including Greek, Coptic, Gothic and modern tapestries.” 


Miss Mary Symonds (Mrs. Guy Antrobus). 


13 Lecture: 
20 Lecture: 
27 Concert: 
Mar. 6 Lecture: 
13 Lecture: 
20 Lecture: 


“On the collecting of Italian primitives.” Raymond Henniker-Heaton. 

“* Jewelry and enamels and the craft movement.” Frank Gardner Hale. 
Chamber music. By the Beethoven Trio. 

“Prints and collectors.”” William McC. McKee. 

“Early Sienese painting.” Dr. Frank Jewett Mather. 

“Holland interiors.” Hermann Rosse. 


27 Lecture to be announced later. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock, 
until April 29. George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 15 cents. 

Six concerts of chamber music will be given on Sunday evenings beginning February 
fourth. Admission 25 cents. 


February 4 Philharmonic String Quartet. 
11 Shostac String Quartet. 
18 M. Jennette Loudon Trio. 


February 25 Philharmonic String Quartet. 
March 4 Shostac String Quartet. 
11 M. Jennette Loudon Trio. 
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